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THE PREHISTORIC RUINS OF THE RIO TULAROSA. 



U. FRANCIS DUFF. 

In the western part of Socorro County, New Mexico, in the val- 
leys of the Rio San Francisco and its tributary, the Rio Tularosa, 
and in the high basins scattered through the mountains lying on 
both sides of these streams, are found many remarkable groups of 
prehistoric ruins. The most striking and interesting of these old 
stone dwellings lie along the upper course of the Rio Tularosa, 
where they are found in great numbers, from its source on the 
western slope of the continental divide to a point sixteen miles 
below, where the valley narrows to a mere rocky gorge or box 
canon, guarded on either side by lofty cliffs. Below the box are 
very few ruins; not more than half a dozen in all, and these small 
and unimportant. 

The valley of the Rio Tularosa is limited in extent, being in no 
place more than one-half mile in width, but the soil, which is deep, 
rich alluvium, is of amazing fertility and productiveness. Native 
corn does well, and all small grains and vegetables make enormous 
crops. Great springs well from the ground at the source of the 
stream, and its clear, pellucid waters are sufficient for the irrigation 
of the cultivable land along its course. During the season when 
the crops are making, enough rain usually falls to obviate the 
necessity of irrigation ; thus, while high and rather cool, it is an 
excellent farming country, and doubtlessly yielded more than was 
necessary for the support of its prehistoric population, which, judg- 
ing by their thickly strewn remains, was quite numerous. 

From the head of the river to the box canon I counted seventy- 
eight ruins on its southern bank and sixty-nine on the northern. 
There is also one small cliff-dwelling in a sandstone bluff one mile 
from the head of the stream, with four, or five rooms still showing. 
These houses, which were built of stone set in adobe mortar, varied 
in size from the single-room, one-story building to structures three 
or four stories high and containing from one hundred to two hun- 
dred rooms. It is not likely that they were all occupied simul- 
taneously, nor is it probable that the population was ever so great 
as the number of buildings might lead one to suppose. The small 
houses, which are the oldest, being in many cases almost oblit- 
erated — doubtlessly many are entirely so — were, presumably, the 
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first ones occupied, but the continued harassing of the roaming- 
Indians, who inhabited the country to the north and northwest of 
them, finally drove the people to the communal house or pueblo. 
This restricted individual liberty, but insured greater security, as in 
these thick-walled stone houses they were comparatively safe from 
their light-armed enemies. Great care was exercised in the selec- 
tion of the building site, the top of a little promontory jutting out 
from the base of the slope being most in favor, and as these are quite 
common, it is on such points that many of the ruins are found. 
Others are built on little elevated flats, but always out of the reach 
of high water, and, where possible, in a defensible position. Some- 
times houses were built on a second terrace, but nearly all of them 
are found on the first. From these terraces a long, gentle, grassy 
slope, clothed above with a growth of cedar, pifion and juniper, 
extends back up to the higher and more rugged portions of the 
mountains. 

This valley is the most favorable of all the pueblo locations I 
have seen west of the Rio Grande. Many of the ruins found else- 
where are situated on lofty and rocky mesas, with scant water supply, 
and with but little timber either for building or fuel within many 
miles, the inhabitants depending on the uncertain rains to grow 
their crops, and with bare and inhospitable plains, or rugged and 
savage mountains surrounding them; their one recompense being a 
degree of safety from their marauding and murderous neighbors. 

Here was everything that the primitive man could wish : a climate 
permitting outdoor life nearly the whole year round; scenery the 
most charming, and almost perpetual sunshine; a deep blue sky and 
a pure, thin air that braces one like wine; a fine soil for the culti- 
vation of his simple crops; plenty of good water; fuel at his very 
door; the hills and mountains swarming with game, and nearly all 
the material at hand for the practice of his narrow and restricted 
arts. Here, in the bygone centuries he lived his little round of 
life, — how many ages ago no man can tell, — most likely dead and 
buried and forgotten centuries before the coming of the first white 
man; for when Coronado passed through from Arizona to the valley 
of the Rio Grande, travelling to the east by a route only a few miles 
north of the Tularosa, no faintest whisper reached him of these 
people of the great rock houses. Not only prehistoric, but, so far 
as present information goes, pre-traditional; for the Navajos and 
Apaches, when questioned in regard to them, know nothing. 

The extreme age of the ruins is shown by their present condition, 
even the largest of them being no more than great heaps of stones 
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and earth. In some, gigantic trees are standing, which are evidently 
the growth of centuries. It must be remembered also that these 
remains differ from numerous great ruins elsewhere, many of which 
were built, in great part, of adobe, and that no adobe walls are 
found here ; that all is solid masonry, and that the workmanship 
displayed is of a high class. 

At Delger's ranch, which is situated just above the point where 
the canon boxes, are three ruins, two of which are especially remark- 
able for their size and structure, and for the great amount of pottery 
and other relics which have been dug from them. As these are 
typical ruins, a description of them will probably give a better idea 
of what may be found in this valley than would a more general 
account of all. Immediately above the box the valley is bounded on 
the east by a high, rock-rimmed mesa, the foot of which approaches 
to within two hundred feet of the stream, even in the widest part. 
On the western side is a fine bottom, containing some forty or fifty 
acres of farming land. From this the country slopes gradually up 
for about half a mile, where it opens out into a great wooded valley. 
A wide, low ridge extends up the middle of this slope toward the 
north. At the southern end of this ridge is situated what I shall 
designate as the lower ruin ; two hundred yards farther up is the 
middle ruin, and 
an equal dis- 
tance farther, 
the upper ruin. 
It appears that 
the whole space 
between the up- 
per and lower 
ruins was atone 
time covered 
with buildings, 
as one finds 
stone walls in 
almost any part 
of it by digging 
down from two 
to four feet. 
The Delger 
house, which is 

situated a short distance from the lower ruin, is built upon the 
site of another; no evidence of it shows on the surface, however. 
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LOWER RUIN 



GREATEST LENGTH, II7 FEET; GREATEST WIDTH, 106 FEET. 
TWO ESTUFAS. ABOUT 20 ROOMS IN SIGHT. 
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Once, when constructing the foundation of a porch, Mr. Delger 
took out human bones and several pieces of pottery. 

The lower ruin is small, never having contained more than thirty 
or forty rooms, and is important chiefly because of the great num- 
ber of relics taken from it. All of the houses were built of flat 
stones, which were laid in adobe mortar. These stones vary from 
the size of a man's hand to a foot or more across. The parts of the 
walls which have been uncovered are plumb, and the rooms are 
perfect rectangles. The outer walls are sixteen inches thick. A 
detached portion containing six rooms, which may be seen in the 
plan, lies a few feet south of it. It had two estufas. 

j^ The middle ruin is the 

largest; a part of it has been 
three or four stories high, 
and it contained from one 
hundred and fifty to two 
hundred rooms. The rooms 
have been plastered on the 
inside with adobe mortar, 
which may be seen, per- 
fectly smooth and intact in 
many places, where the walls 
have been exposed by dig- 
ging. The top of the mass 
is still more than twenty feet 
above the level of the sur- 
rounding country. In the 
centre of the ruin a shaft 
was sunk to the depth of 
twenty feet without reach- 
ing the bottom of the walls. 
This ruin has one rectangular 
and four circular estufas still 
showing. These estufas, or 
kivas, as the Indians call 
them, were walled under- 
ground chambers. The older 
and more ordinary form was 
circular; very few rectangular estufas are found in the valley of 
the Tularosa. Mrs. Delger once cleaned one out; it was nine 
feet deep, and had been walled with stone and plastered. A low 
bench of mud and stone ran around the chamber at the base of the 




MIDDLE ruin: GREATEST LENGTH, N. TO S., 231 FEET; 

GREATEST WIDTH, E. TO W., 184 FEET. THE PLAN 

OF THIS RUIN IS TOO SMALL, CONSIDERING THE 

SIZE OF THE ESTUFAS. 
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wall. When in use the open top was probably covered, as were the 
roofs of the houses, with timbers, small poles, bark and earth. 
There was a trap-door or opening in the roof, the interior being 
reached by means of a ladder. In these places the religious cere- 
monies of the tribe were conducted and councils held. 
The upper ruin is 
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in such condition — ^ 

so tossed and tum- 
bled— that but little 
can be determined 
in regard to its 
structure, although 
a portion of it was 
two stories high. 
The circular de- 
pressions of four 
estufas can still be 
seen. 

The rooms of 
these old castles 
varied greatly in 
size ; some meas- 
ured were nine feet 
by six and another 
was eighteen by 
twenty. There 
were no chimneys; 

the fire-places, made of rudely dressed flat stones, are usually in 
the centre of the room or in a corner. The smoke escaped as best 
it might, probably through the hole in the ceiling, which served 
as a doorway when another room was not located above, or maybe 
through the small holes in the walls which are occasionally discov- 
ered. There are many doors in the walls between rooms, and a 
very few outside openings. 

The doorways I measured were from fourteen to sixteen inches 
wide, and from three and a half to four feet high. One peculiarity 
about these dwellings is, that in all cases the doorways are walled 
up. Mrs. Delger tells me that in the course of her work in the 
ruins during the past fifteen years she has cleaned out dozens of 
rooms with doorways in them, but that they have been walled up 
without exception. This may have been done when the houses were 
deserted. Narrow walled passages are numerous in all of the ruins. 




UPPER ruin: greatest length, N. to S., 162 FEET; GREATEST 

WIDTH, E. TO W., 153 FEET. IMPOSSIBLE TO DETERMINE 

NUMBER OF ROOMS. 
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One gains some idea of the enormous number of relics that have 
been excavated when it is known that over two thousand pieces of 
pottery have been dug from the ruins that crown the ridge. The 
pottery is found in the graves with the dead; many of these graves 
are under the floors of the rooms; in fact, the greater portion has 
been so buried. The rest of it was taken from graves outside the 
walls. Taking into consideration the fact that about one-half of 
the pieces unearthed were broken, it will be seen that the number 
of pieces of pottery buried in the vicinity was very great, and there 
is still more unexplored ground than has already been examined. It 
would appear, that in general, when a body, or maybe several of 
them, were buried in a room, fresh earth was carried in and spread 
upon the floor to the depth of a foot or more; this was stamped 
hard and a coating of mortar spread over it, after which the room 
was occupied as before. This was not always done, however, as 
sometimes one or two burials have been made and the surface of 
the grave merely mudded over. In some rooms successive burials 
were made until the apartment no longer served as a dwelling place, 
and was sealed up. Three and even four layers of skeletons have 
been discovered in some of them. After having become uninhabit- 
able, the remaining space was possibly filled in with earth. In the 
upper rooms the body was laid in a corner, and walled and mudded 
up; it is probable that a layer of earth was sometimes spread over 
the floors in these also. Sometimes twelve or fifteen pieces of pot- 
tery, or even more, are grouped about a single skeleton, but the 
general average of whole pieces is not more than three or four. The 
pieces have been placed in the grave about the body, usually at the 
head. Frequently several bowls will be found, one over the other; 
one will be in proper position ; over this a larger inverted bowl, 
while above is another still larger, and so on. The bowls with the 
openings up often have something in them, sometimes a coarse 
black substance, which was no doubt meal; in others there will be 
beads and different little trinkets, such as bracelets, shell orna- 
ments, turquoise and cut-stone charms. Where but one burial was 
made in a room, the grave is generally in the southeast corner. The 
burial places are generally on the southern or the eastern side, 
although this is not always the case. Many rooms have been dug 
into which contained from nine to fifteen skeletons; from one, 
twenty-three skeletons were exhumed, and more than a hundred 
pieces of pottery taken. Some of the bodies buried in the rooms 
had been wrapped in rude mats, woven of tules, a sort of coarse 
flag which grows in the valley. These were so decayed, however, 
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that they crumbled to dust when exposed to the air. The skeletons 
in the outside burial places usually lie from two to four feet below 
the surface. The bodies were all buried with the head toward the 
east, the lower limbs drawn up and the knees elevated. Judging 
from their skeletons, they were men of average height and good 
physique, strong limbed and heavy jawed. Most of the craniums 
are of good shape. Of all the ruins on the Rio Tularosa, these are 
the richest and most productive. Nowhere else has been taken out 
such well-shaped and beautifully decorated pottery, or so many of 
those little trinkets which went to make up the wealth of the pre- 
historic man. 

Their great respect and reverence for their dead is shown in the 
fact that they buried them in their living rooms, and placed in their 
graves, when they started them upon their long journey, so much 
that to them was very precious. The many hundreds of skeletons 
testify to their long occupancy of this site, for it is not likely that 
the population was ever very great. 

There are five principal kinds of pottery: the black-and-white 
decorated ware ; that with the black and red decorations, which is 
very rare; the corrugated kind; the smooth bowls with black lin- 
ing, and a plain red variety. It is of excellent make and quality, 
and the decorations are well preserved. I have seen perfect pieces 
no bigger than a thimble, while some of the larger ones have a 
capacity of eight or ten gallons; those of this size are usually 
broken, however. The illustrations will give a better idea of the 
pottery than could any amount of description. 

The corrugated ware is 
supposed to be the oldest; 
nearly all pieces of this class 
are black and worn with use 
and age. The ware with 
black and red decorations, 
which is much sought after, 
is very soft when first uncov- 
ered, and most of it is broken 
in taking it out. Much of 
the pottery taken from these 
ruins is now in the collection 
of Mr. Henry Hales, of Ridgewood, New Jersey. 

The principal stone relics are the metates, or grinding stones, 
used in grinding corn; mortars and pestles; arrow-heads; stone 
axes and mauls; dressed flat stones for making fire-places, and a 
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POTTERY AND PREHISTORIC LAMP, FROM DELGER^S. 
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very few stone images; of these not more than two or three have 
been discovered — one of them represented the head of a bear, and 
another a rude image of a man. There are bone punches and awls 
in abundance, and also a few bone images. 

Commerce was carried on to a certain extent with other tribes; 
there are many sea-shells, and a few ornaments of kinds of stone 
unknown in New Mexico. But three pieces of metal have been 
excavated — two small copper punches and a rude, round copper 
bell. These are, I believe, the only metal relics which have been 
taken from the ruins in this valley. 

These primitive men were evidently peaceful, as they had but 
few weapons; the arrow-heads picked up are generally small and 
insufficient. They must, however, have had considerable skill in 
hunting, for bones of the turkey, deer and bear, as well as those of 
other animals, are scattered thickly in the debris of the ruins. All 
of the larger bones have been cracked, presumably to get at the 
marrow. 

They no doubt depended more on their strong rock houses for 
defense, than they did on actual fighting, although from their 
heavy, determined-looking jaw-bones, I would venture to say that 
they were no mean antagonists in a pinch. Half a mile below Del- 
ger's, on the north side of the Tularosa, a lofty flat-topped peak, or 
mesa, towers one thousand feet into the air. The upper part of the 
mesa is of solid rock, and the last forty or fifty feet is perpendic- 
ular. The top can be reached only by two narrow paths, and these 
so rugged and steep that one is compelled to use both hands in 
drawing himself up over the huge boulders and among the sharp 
crags. The passageway on the northern side is almost a natural 
stairway, which at some far distant time has been artificially im- 
proved, but even as it is, it is so narrow and precipitous that half a 
dozen determined defenders could hold a hundred foes in check by 
rolling down rocks on them; of these, a great heap lies on either 
side of the stairway at the top. The naturally strong position of 
the mesa has been strengthened by a rough wall of rock three feet 
high around the edge. Three circular walled places are also 
grouped near the centre of the table-top, which is six hundred and 
fifty feet long, and seventy feet in width at the widest part. Many 
pieces of broken pottery are scattered over its surface. This was 
doubtless designed as a last place of refuge, should the people be 
attacked and driven from their houses. Whether or not they were 
ever forced to this sore necessity, is impossible to determine. 

No traces of irrigating ditches have been discovered by the 
early settlers in the valley, but that the builders were an agricult- 
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ural people is amply proved by remains found in their dwellings. 
Corn-cobs, blackened corn, beans, and the seeds and stems of pump- 
kins, or squashes, are abundant. We may, therefore, conclude that 
they were agriculturists and hunters, living upon the products of 
their fields and the chase. 

What caused them to leave their homes will probably never be 
known; whether weakened and discouraged by disease, they aban- 
doned their dwellings, or whether they left in a body from some 
unknown cause, is an insoluble problem. It is not likely that the 
abandonment was the result of war, unless it may have been 
brought on by long-continued harassing by enemies. Had it been 
the result of one fell raid, skeletons would certainly be found 
scattered promiscuously through the ruins, but such is not the 
case. With very few exceptions they have all been laid away with 
the usual rites. Deep in the ruins partially burnt timbers are 
frequently unearthed, showing that fire has been one of the agents 
in their destruction, but this 
may have been done by wander- 
ing Indians after the buildings 
were deserted. The result of 
the only overt attempt to be- 
queath an unlettered history to 
posterity is found on the faces 
of the high cliffs in the cafion 
below Delger's, where have been 
carved or picked numerous pict- 
ures and characters upon the 
hard smooth walls. These cut- 
tings are about one-half inch 
deep, and are, in many cases, 
exceedingly well executed, and 
must have required, with such 
insufficient tools as these old 
workmen possessed, an immense 
amount of time and labor. 

Nothing that would suggest its 
use as an idol — unless it might 
be the bear's head — has been taken from these ruins, although 
fifteen miles below, I dug from the dust and debris covering the 
bottom of a cave in the mountains, on the western side of the Rio 
San Francisco, two carved wooden figures which had evidently 
been used for this purpose. One represented the head of a man, 
carved on the end of a small piece of timber, and the other was a 




WOODEN IDOLS: THE GOD OF WAR AND THE GOD 

OF PEACE, AND A BIT OF PLANK FOUND UNDER 

THE SKULL OF A SKELETON. 
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rude representation of a bird — probably a dove. At the foot of 
the mountain, below the cave, was a great stone ruin. 

About six miles from Delger's, on the very top of the highest 
peak of the Apache Mountains, overlooking' these ruins, and, in 
fact, nearly the whole course of the upper Rio Tularosa, I dis- 
covered the remains of a very interesting stone structure. 
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PLAN OF STONE STRUCTURE ON APACHE MOUNTAIN. 

On the highest point, among the little pines which crowned the 
summit, was a small room twelve feet long by nine feet wide, built 
of flat stones which had been brought from some place on the lower 
slopes. From this room three narrow passage-ways extended to 
the east, north and south. These walled passage-ways average five 
feet in width. Thousands of pieces of broken pottery were lying 
on the ground outside the walls. Near these remains we came 
upon two smaller structures of the same kind. If designed for use 
as lookouts, they were certainly admirably located; for, from 
these high points — fully nine thousand feet in elevation — the whole 
country, for miles and miles, lies before one like a map. 

To what tribe the people of this valley belonged is uncertain, but 
they were no doubt closely related to the modern Pueblo Indians. 

One comes away from this "graveyard of the past," with its 
grassy-shouldered hills, its dim and hazy sierras and soughing 
pines, with many vain regrets. And all these things call hourly 
upon him, with voices that will not be stilled, to return once more 
to their mysterious presences. U. Francis Duff. 



